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The preceding is the title of an interesting and 
instructive volume which has recently issued 
from the press. ‘The name of this extraordinary 
man must be familiar to every one who has 
observed the movements of the British nation, 
during the last twenty-five years, in relation to 
the various improvements which have occupied 
the attention of the public, among which the 
abolition of slavery and the melioration of the 
penal code, are conspicuously marked. 

In the labours by which these meliorations 
were effected, the subject of these memoirs took 
an active part, and the ardour and perseverance 
with which he engaged in philanthropic mea- 
sures in general, and particularly in the extine- 
tion of slavery and the improvement of the Afri- 
can race, render his life the proper object of a 
notice in this Review. 

The birth of ‘Thomas Fowell Buxton occurred 
ata time when the slavery of the African race, 
aud the traffic in their persons, were engaging 
the particular attention of philanthropists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It was in that year 
that Thomas Clarkson gave to the world his 
dissertation on the slavery and commerce of the 
human species, which, in a Latin dress, had on 
the preceding year, gained the highest prize in 
the University at Cambridge. ‘Three years 
before, the Yearly Meeting of London presented 
to Parliament a petition for the abolition of the 
slave trade ;* and, in the autumn of the same 
. Year (1783) the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 


*On the presentation of this petition, Lord North 
expressed his regret, that the slave trade against which 
it was so justly directed, had, in a commercial view, 

ecome necessary to almost every nation of Europe. 
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offered an address to the continental Congress, 
soliciting the interference of that body to prevent 
the revival of that odious traffic. ‘This address 
was signed by 535 Friends. It was in the year 
last mentioned, that the meeting was held which 
has, since that day, been deemed so remarkable, 
when six Quakers, without political influence or 
notoriety, assembled to consider what measures 
should be taken for the relief and liberation of 
the negro slaves in the West Indies, and for the 
discouragement of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa. In the year following his birth, the 
ordinance of the Congress of the confederation 
was passed, by which the territory on the north- 
west of the Ohio was definitively guarded against 
the intrusion of slavery; a measure, the wis- 
dom of which has been fully attested by the 
rapid growth and accumulating wealth of that 
section of ourcountry. It was during the early 
years of Buxton’s life that the British public 
witnessed the labours of Clarkson to spread a 
knowledge of the atrocities inseparable from that 
guilty commerce, and the efforts of Wilberforce 
and his parliamentary coadjutors to prohibit their 
fellow subjects from trading in the bones and 
sinews of men. It was while he was but a child 
that the pamphlet of Fox, vindicating abstinence 
from West India sugar and rum, as a means of 
diminishing the demand for African slaves, was 
thrown before the public. ‘This pamphlet could 
hardly be expected to operate directly upon such 
a child; but we are told that his elder sister, 
afterwards the wife of William Forster, declined 
the use of slave grown sugar; and though he 
ridiculed her conduct, it turned his thoughts to 
the subject. His mother had imbibed a strong 
and just abhorrence of slavery and the slave 
trade ; and whether she laboured to impress his 
youthful understanding with corresponding senti- 
ments or not, he attributed no inconsiderable 
share of his feelings in subsequent life, to the 
transfusion of her opinions during his puerile 
days. 

These circumstances were evidently calculated 
to give to the labours of his riper years, the par- 
ticular direction which they took; yet neither 
the circumstances with which he was surrounded 
in his yonth, nor the favourable associations 
which he afterwards formed, could have imparted 
to- his character the indomitable energy and 
firmness with which he pursued his efforts for 
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improving the condition of our race. It was a 
strong and abiding apprehension of religious 
obligation that steeled his mind and nerved his 


arm, in his assaults upon the evils of society, assiduous in his visits to them. 


which had grown with the growth of nations. 
From the sphere in which he moved, and the 
religious profession to which he adhered, it 
would be futile to expect that the opinions 
which he maintained, or the conduct in which 
he indulged, should be in all cases such as the 
writer of this review could approve. There 
was, indeed, one of the follies of his youth, in 
which he continued to indulge till near the close 
of his life, which, when viewed from this side 
of the ocean, seems to cast a shade on his 
character. His dogs and his gun appear to have 
occupied a space, which might probably have 
been filled by objects better suited to the charac- 
ter of a senator and philanthropist; and to the 
still higher character of a Christian. Still, an 
impartial perusal of the volume before us, can 
scarcely fail to leave the impression, that 
through great part of his extremely active life, 
he was labouring zealously and faithfully to per- 
form the duties of his station; and that he was 
much more solicitous to stand approved in the 
Divine sight, than to win the applauses of men. 

In the case before us, as in others of a similar 
nature, we find the effect of religious sensibility 
manifested in a solicitude for the happiness of 
the human race, without distinction of nation, 
colour or creed. And perhaps we should not 
be far from the truth, if we should lay it down 
as a criterion, by which to distinguish a religious 
zeal, which springs from the fountain of purity, 
and one, that is engendered by the activity of 
man ; that the former is expansive in its nature, 
seeking, like its author, to collect the wanderers, 
to save that which is lost; while the latter is ex- 
elusive in its affections, and ready to say, stand 
by thyself, come not near me, for I am holier 
than thou. If we judge the subject of these 
memoirs by this criterion, we must conclude 
that his religion, whatever we may think of 
some of his opinions, was deeply imbued with 
genuine christianity. For we find him ever 
ready to give his countenance and support to 
such measures as appeared calculated to relieve 
the distresses, or increase the happiness of his 
fellow men. His commiserations were extended 
to the naked negro gasping for breath in the hold 
of a slaver; to the labourer toiling beneath a 
vertical sun under the lash of a driver; to the 
criminal pining in the prison, without friend or 
instructer to dissipate the horrors of despair ; 
and to the victim of a cruel superstition, perish- 
ing on the funeral pile of her husband. 

Thomas Foweli Buxton, the subject of this 
review, was the son of a man of the same name, 
and was born in the year 1786. ‘The elder 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, was esteemed for his 
kindness and hospitality ; and being appointed 


high sheriff of the county, he availed himself of | 
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the authority of his office to relieve the miseries 
of the prisoners under his superintendanee, 
During the prevalence of a jail fever, he was 
Thus we find 
that the humanity which so conspicuously 
marked the character of the younger Thomas 
Fowell Buxton was, in some measure, hereditary. 
We are also informed that the father was devoted 
to the sports of the field. Hence we may cop. 
jecture that respect for the memory of a deceas. 
ed parent may have influenced the habits of the 
son. ‘The father died in 1792, leaving the sub. 
ject of these memoirs, who was the eldest sop, 
only about six years old. 

The father of our subject, was a member of 
the Church of England; but the mother, we 
are told, belonged to the Society of Friends. In 
such cases the children are not likely to be 
strictly educated in the profession of either 
parent. It would seem as though a compromise 
had been effected, by consigning the religious 
education of the boys to the father, and that o! 
the girls to the mother.* But as ‘Thomas, the 
eldest boy, was but about six years old when 
his father died, the charge of his education must 
have devolved chiefly on his mother ; and if she 
had been zealously attached to her own religious 
profession, the result must have been an effor 
to educate her children in a manner consonant 
with the principles of that society. We find, 
however, that she made litile, if any, effort to 
induce her sons to adopt the profession ; yetshe 
was anxious to establish sound moral habits, and 
to instil a deep regard for the holy scriptures. 

The circumstances in which the subject of our 
notice was placed at an early age, could scarcely 
fail to exercise an influence on his character 
through the whole of his future life. He was 
permitted by his mother to assume a station in 
the family little removed from that of the master ; 
and in most instances to choose and judge for 
himself. Yet when she apprehended it needful 
to interpose her authority, she admitted neither 
dispute nor appeal ; “ implicit obedience, uncon- 
ditional submission,” was her maxim. Being 
thus thrown upon his own resources, with the 
occasional and infrequent interposition of paren- 
tal authority, he appears to have early acquired 
a firmness and decisiveness of character, which, 
under’ the influence of religious convictions, 
sometimes carried him successfully through dit 


- oe — 


*T. F. Buxton had two brothers and two sisters; 
all of whom, except Anna Forster, are deceased. 

tHe seems to have possessed a native energy of 
character, which was manifested before it had time to 
be developed by education. It is related of him, that 
when quite a child, as he was walking with his uncle, 
he was requested to deliver a message to a pig drivet 
who had passed along the road. He set off in pursuit, 
and notwithstanding he soon lost one of his shoes !n 
the mud, he pushed on through lonely and intricate 
lanes, tracking the driver by the footmarks of the pigs, 
nearly three miles; nor did he stop until he had over- 
taken the man and delivered his message. 
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feulties and opposition, before which a feeble 
mind would have quailed and sunk. He was 
introduced at an early age to the sports of the 
field, in which, as already observed, he continued 
to indulge till near the close of his days. His 
instructor was a man who could neither read nor 
write; but who was possessed of uncommon 
shrewdness. As he was a man of the strictest 
integrity, his remarks and admonitions made a 


ciating his masterly, though still uncultivated 
mind; while on his side, their cordial and en- 
courageing welcome seemed to draw out all his 
latent powers. He at once joined with them in 
reading and study, and from this visit may be 
dated a remarkable change in the whole tone of 
his character: he received a stimulus, not merely 
in the acquisition of knowledge, but in the for- 
mation of studious habits and intellectual tastes.”’ 










deep and lasting impression on his youthful 
master and pupil. Thus while young Buxton 
was acquiring a species of education which 
might have prepared him for a life of frivolity 
and dissipation, he was also imbibing from a 
humble domestic, the noblest sentiments of in- 
tegrity and honour. Of his character for 
integrity at an early period of his life, the fol- 
lowing instance is related. Being at the school 
of Dr. Burney, he was charged by the usher 
with some disorder in school, and a task was 
imposed upon him as a punishment. When 
Dr. Burney came in, the young pupil appealed 
to him, and stoutly denied the charge, which the 
usher as strenuously asserted; but Dr. Burney 
stopped him with the remark, “I never found 
the boy tell a lie, and [ will not disbelieve him 
now.’ Such a declaration from a judicious and 
respectable tutor, would probably do more to- 
wards establishing the habit of speaking the 
truth, than any punishment for real or imputed 
mendacity ; as it must impress the conviction 
that he had a character to sustain. 

At the age of fifieen, after spending eight 
years at the school of Dr. Burney, without 
making any great advances in his learning, the 
subject of our memoir persuaded his mother to 
allow him to reside at home: and there he passed 
a number of months in a manner ill calculated 
to prepare him for usefulness and respectability 
in life. His time was chiefly spent in idle 
sports or desultory reading. 

But a circumstance, apparently accidental in 
its nature, but which he considered as providen- 
tial, soon gave a new turn to his pursuits, and 
remodelled his character and life. 

In the autumn of 1801, he paid a visit to the 
family of John Gurney, of Earlham, with which 
his own was distantly connected. ‘This family 
consisted originally of eleven children, seven of 
whom were females,* the mother having been 
several years deceased. ‘ He was then,” says 
his biographer, “ in his sixteenth year, and was 
charmed by the lively and kindly spirit which 
pervaded the whole party; while he was sur- 
prised at finding them all, even the younger por- 
tion of the family, zealously occupied in self- 
education, and full of energy in every pursuit, 
whether of amusement or of knowledge. ‘They 
received him as one of themselves, early appre- 





*One of these daughters was Elizabeth Fry, who 
had been married in the preceding year, and of course 
was not one of the resident members of the family 
when this visit was paid. 


conducive to religious improvement. 





John Gurney belonged to the Society of 
Friends, but the habits and pursuits of the family, 
manifested little or nothing of the strictness of 


the profession; and the impressions which 
young Buxton received by his visit there, though 
of incaleulable importance to the development of 


his intellect, do not appear to have been directly 
Many 
years afterwards, he thus refers to the acquaint- 
ance thus formed : 

“T know of no blessing of a temporal nature 
for which I ought to render so many thanks, as 
my connection with the Earlham family. It 
has given a colour to my life. Its influence was 
most pregnant with good, at that critical period 
between school and manhood. ‘They were 
eager for improvement—I caught the infection. 
I was resolved to please them, and in the College 
of Dublin, at a distance from all my friends and 
all control, their influence, and the desire to 
please them, kept me hard at my books, and 
sweetened the toil they gave. ‘The distinctions 
I gained at College, (little valuable as distine- 
tions, but valuable because habits of industry, 
perseverance and reflection were necessary to 
obtain them,) these boyish distinctions were ex- 
clusively the result of the animating passion in 
my mind, to carry back to them the prizes which 
they prompted and enabled me to win.” 

The force of these observations will probably 
be appreciated, if we recollect that an attachment 
to J. Gurney’s fourth daughter, which he dated 
from the time of their first acquaintance, ripened 
into a marriage engagement, which was con- 
summated very shortly after he attained the age 
of twenty-one. 

Hence we may perceive that a feeling, the 
same in its nature, which sweetened and short- 
ened the seven years’ servitude of the patriarchal 
shepherd, and which urged the knights of chivalry 
to engage with alacrity in the most difficult and 
hazardous interprises, impelled the youthful 
Buxton to devote his energies to his literary and 
scientific enquiries, with an ardor and persever- 
ance which soon rendered him conspicuous 
among the votaries of learning. ‘This seems to 
have been one of the miracles produced by a 
virtuous attachment. 

As Thomas F. Buxton was expected to in- 
herit considerable property in Ireland, it was 
eoncluded that his education should be com- 
pleted in that country; and in 1802, a short 
time before the Christmas vacation, he entered 
a family on the confines of Dublin, the master 
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of which was employed in preparing pupils for 
the University. When he entered this family, 
he found himself inferior, in classical attainments, 
to every one of his companions ; but he applied 
himself so closely to his studies, giving the time 
of vacation to his books, that he soon left his 
competitors behind him. Adverting to this 
period of his life, a number of years afterwards, 
he remarked: “I considered every hour as pre- 
cious, and I made every thing bend tomy determi- 
nation not to be behind any of my companions ; 


and thus I speedily passed from one species of 
I had been a boy fond of 


character to another. 
pleasure and idleness, reading only books of un- 
profitable intertainment. I became speedily a 
youth of steady habits, of application, and irre- 
sistible resolution. I soon gained the ground I 
had lost, and I found those things which were 
difficult and almost impossible to my idleness, 
easy enough to my industry ; and much of my 
happiness, and all my prosperity in life, have 
resulted from the change I then made.” 


E. L. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE ACADIANS. 


(Continued from page 726.) 


With a refinement of cruelty, the unhappy 
Acadians were permitted to gather in the har- 
vests which were now ripe, but which they 
were not to enjoy. No sooner had these 
labours been completed, and while they were 
doubtless anticipating the sweet reward of toil, a 
proclamation was issued, commanding both old 
men and young, as well as all the lads of ten 
years of age, to attend at their place of worship, 
in Grand-Pré, to receive the communication 
there to be made, and declaring that no_ excuse 
would be admitted on any pretence whatever. 

“ Four hundred and eighteen men assembled in 
the church, on the appointed day. ‘They were 
immediately surrounded by the soldiers, and 
Colonel Winslow, in a speech, which is pre- 
served in his manuscripts and printed by Hali- 
burton, explained to them ‘his Majesty’s final 
resolution.’ He declared that the part of duty he 
was now upon, though necessary, was very dis- 
agreeable to his natural make and temper, but 
that he should proceed to deliver without hesita- 
tion, his Majesty's orders and instructions, to the 
effect that the lands, tenements, cattle, and live 
stock of all kinds belonging to them, were for- 
feited to the crown, and the inhabitants were to 
be removed from the province; and ended with 
declaring all the persons collected at Grand-Pré 
the king’s prisoners. 

“A fleetof transports had been hired to convey 
these unhappy people from their native Jand into 
perpetual exile. Governor Lawrence’s instruc- 





manity. ‘If you find that fair means will not 
do with them, you must proceed by the most 
rigorous measures possible, not only in compel- 
ling them to embark, but in depriving those who 
shall escape of all means of shelter and support, 
by burning their houses, and destroying every 
thing that may afford them the means of su)sisi- 
ence in the country.’ 

“These orders were obeyed to the letter. [py 
the district of Minas, the men, women, and chijj- 
dren were forced on board the transport, as soon 
as the preparations for their embarkation could 
be made. Some delay took place before the 
whole number of vessels arrived; during this 
time, the people suffered immense hardships, in 
being suddenly torn from the conveniences and 
comforts of their homes, and subjected to the 
rigid surveillance of their captors. Twenty 
were permitted to be absent for a day at a time, 
to visit their families and collect provision for 
the prisoners. The embarkation commenced 
on the 10th of September; it being judged ex- 
pedient to place the young men on board first, 
one hundred and sixty-one were selected and 
commanded to proceed to the vessels. They 
peremptorily refused to be separated from their 
families, and the soldiers were ordered to advance 
upon them with bayonets fixed. ‘The prisoners 
were thus forcibly driven to the shore. They 
went slowly and reluctantly, weeping, praying, 
and singing hymns; the road being crowded 
with wemen and children, * who, on their knees, 
greeted them, as they passed, with their tears 
and their blessings.” ‘Then a portion of the 
elders were embarked, with the same circum- 
stances of woe. Five transports were thus 
laden with these wretched people. The re- 
mainder of the inhabitants of this district of 
Acadie were kept in confinement, waiting the 
arrival of other vessels to take them off; and 
the whole process of embarkation was not com- 
pleted in less than eight or nine weeks. In the 
other districts, the proclamation was not s0 
generally obeyed, and greater cruelties were 
practised and more distress suffered before the 
Acadians were secured. From all the districts, 
some fled to the woods, where they joined the 
Indians ; a few escaped to Canada; and many 
died from fatigue, exposure, and starvation. The 
mixed population of the Madawaska territory 
are the descendants of Acadian and Indian pro- 


genitors. 


“In the district of Minas, the territory was 
ravaged, and the houses and buildings of every 
description were burned to the ground. Wins- 


low sets down in his journal, with the accuracy 


of an accountant, the items of destruction :— 
two hundred and fifiy houses, two hundred and 
seventy-six barns, one hundred and fifty-five out- 
houses, eleven mills, and one ‘ mass-house,’ 
making a sum total of six hundred and ninety- 





tions to Colonel Winslow were not merely | three. ‘The number of persons embarked under 
severe, but shocking to every sentiment of hu-! the direction of Winslow was fifteen hundred 
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and ten. The Acadians, thus abducted from 
their pleasant homes, were ordered to be con- 
veved to the English colonies on the seaboard. 
They were mostly divided among Massachu- 
setts, New York, Maryland, and Carolina, and 
some were sent as far south as Georgia. ‘The 
instructions were, to load the vessels at the rate 
of one person for every two tons of tonnage ; 
but it was found necessary to exceed this pro- 
portion. 

“In the hurry and confusion of this dreadful 
business, it was impossible to prevent families 
and connections from being separated and sent | 
in different directions. Many cases occurred of | 
members of the same household being transport- | 
ed to remote points, and spending their whole | 
lives in fruitless efforts to findeach other. ‘The | 
amount of misery caused by this circumstance | 
alone was incalculable; but when we add to | 
this all the other terrible and cruel accompani- | 
ments, the picture becomes one of the saddest | 
in the history of human suffering. A peaceful | 
and prosperous people, of simple manners, 
ardently attached to their religion, living in 
abundance, if not affluence, suddenly torn by 
military force from their homes; their lands 
confiscated, their houses pillaged and burned, 
their church desecrated by the occupation of 
armed men, and then destroyed ; crowded on 
board ill-furnished ships hired for the purpose 
by the month, with scanty provisions and no 
comforts for the aged and sick; husbands sepa- 
rated from their wives, parents from children, 
friends from friends ; in the inclement weather, 
at the close of a northern autumn and the open- 
ing of winter; borne away as prisoners to a 
people of another religion and speaking another | 
language,—a people who disliked them from | 
national antipathy, who abhorred their worship | 
as superstition and idolatry; in poverty and 
exile; placed at the mercy of town-officers, and 
living on the: means grudgingly doled out to 
them as town-paupers ; their motions watched 
with suspicion; their liberty restrained by the | 
most vexatious regulations; all pining with | 
home-sickness, many dying of broken hearts, 
and finally the wretched survivors of a seven 
years’ captivity bending their weary way pain- 
fully back towards their desolated country, that | 
they might at least end their days upon the soil | 
of their birth, where every object filled them 
with the sorrowful remembrance of happiness, 
which should never more revisit them on this 
earth. 
©The captains of the vessels received their | 
directions as to the destination of the prisoners, | 
with letters to the governors of the colonies | 
among which they were to be distributed. It is 
to the honour of the Massachusetts legislature, 
that measures were taken to meet the exigency 
and alleviate to some extent the wretchedness of 
the captives. In November, the transports began 
to arrive. Several bound for Southern ports put | 








into Boston harbour, and were permitted to 
leave a portion of the prisoners, on account of 
the crowded state of the vessels, and the suffer- 
ing and sickness which already made it danger- 
ous for them to proceed on their voyage. Gov. 
Shirley was absent in the military service of the 
province, and the legislature disposed of the 
Massachusetts portion of the prisoners as they 
came in. Many committees were raised upon 
the subject, but the general plan adopted in re- 
gard to the whole body of captives was to dis- 
tribute them among the towns, in certain pro- 
portions, and to place them under the superin- 
tendence of the selectmen and overseers of the 
poor. The legislature were careful to forbid 
their admission to the rights of citizenship, and 
to empower the town functionaries to bind out 
to service or trade the children of the French, as 
they might any other persons who came under 
their official control. Resolutions were also 
passed from time to time, restraining them from 
travelling about, without special permission from 
justices of the peace or other responsible citizens. 

“It does not appear that the statement made by 
some historians, that the Acadians refused to do 
any thing for their own support, on the ground 
that they were prisoners of war, is sustained by 
facts, at least in the unqualified form in which it 
is usually made. ‘The neutral French were 
subjects of the British crown, and could not 
have been viewed as prisoners of war ; their 
state was an anomalous one, to which they were 
reduced by a most tyrannical exercise of supe- 
rior force, resting for its justification, not upon 
sufficient proofs, but an alleged inevitable state 
necessity. So far as the Acadians quartered 
upon Massachusetts are concerned, there is 
incontrovertible evidence that they were not only 
willing, but eager, to support themselves by their 
own industry ; and that many of them did so, 
in whole or in part. But they were among 
strangers, whose modes of employmeut were not 
the same as those to which they had been accus- 
tomed ; they had brought with them no materials 
or tools; they were in a state of utter destitu- 
tion. Many had been broken down in heart 
and constitution, by the unparalleled sufferings 
to which they had been exposed. Some were 
too old to labour, and others.too young. ‘They 
arrived, too, after the winter had set in, and an 
immediate supply of clothing, fuel, and provi- 
sions was absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of life. With the strongest possible desire 
to support themselves by their own industry, the 
thing was impossible. So far as labour could 
be found which they were able to perform, they 
gladly performed it.” 


(To be continued } adie 





Religious creeds, which in the smallest degree 
connive at malevolence, counteract the spirit of 
the gospel; which breathes nothing on earth but 
peace and good will to men.—Ditiwyn. 
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THE ORPHAN HOUSE AT HALLE. 


Orphan Asylums are favourite charities all 
over Europe. ‘The largest probably in the 
world is the Orphan House at Halle, in Prussia. 
It was founded, a century and a half since, by 
the celebrated German philanthropist, Augustus 
Herman Francke. I never visited a place of 
the kind-that appeared so interesting. I was 
courteously shown over the whole establishment, 
and it then contained, orphans and pupils in- 
cluded, some three thousand children. The 
buildings were on a very large scale, occupying 
both sides of a street, for some distance. Be- 
sides the departments for the orphans, widows, 
teachers, poor students, and the grades of Prus- 
sian schools up to the gymnasium, there belonged 
to it a Bible house, book store, dispensary, hos- 
pital, museum, library, and farm. 

Everything was regulated like clock-work. 
The children were cheerfully exercising in the 
different branches, and the singing of some of the 
classes exhibited a precision and cultivation that 
made their music very delightful. 

On a rise of ground, at the end of the street, 
and overlooking the whole, is a fine, expressive 
statue of Francke, erected by grateful posterity, 
more than a century after his death. 

The history of this institution is so extraordi- 
nary, and furnishes such an instructive example 
of what simple goodness, under the most dis- 
couraging difficulties, may sometimes accomplish, 
that we shall dwell upon it a little, for the sake 
of its admirable lesson. 

Francke was a popular minister of the Pietists, 
or German Evangelical party, of the seventeenth 
century. After wandering from place to place, 
the victim of change and persecution, he was at 
last rewarded with the appointment to a profes- 
sorship in the University of Halle, and a pas- 
toral charge in the suburb of Glauca. Enter- 
ing upon his ministerial duties with great earnest- 
ness and success, his attention was early directed 
to the deplorable state of the surrounding poor. 
His labours were prodigious. It was customary 
in Halle for the needy to visit the houses of the 
citizens, for special assistance, every Thursday. 
At this time it was a habit with Francke, to as- 
semble a room full of beggars, and, after kindly 


“with flesh and blood, and acting under the jy). 
pulse of faith, I made arrangements for the pur- 
chase of books to the amount of two dollars, any 
engaged a poor student to instruct the poor chil. 
dren for a couple of hours daily, promising to 
give him six groschen (about fourteen cents 
weekly, for so doing, in the hope that Goi 
would, meanwhile, grant more.”” Nor was the 
good pastor disappointed. He appropriated the 
ante-chamber to his own study as the place of 
his charity school, and commenced operations 
about Easter, 1695. Some of the townspeople 
sent their children, and paid a trifle weekly, t 
aid the gratuitous instruction of the charity 
scholars. Encouraged by the success of his 
first undertaking, Francke was induced, shortly 
afler, to commence what was aflerward the 
Royal School, for more advanced pupils. His 
funds seemed to increase like the widow’s oil: 
and the more he poured out, the more came. 
About this time a person of rank offered him a 
donation of five hundred dollars, to assist poor 
students. 

A few cents weekly were at first distributed 
to them, but, in keeping with the habits of the 
social Germans, Francke afterward selected some 
twenty-four of the most needy, and appropriated 
the money to giving them a plain dinner. To 
make one thing help another, he chose his 
charity teachers from these students, and thus 
originated his teachers’ seminary. Finding it 
impossible properly to care for his poor children 
out of school, the thought struck him one day 
of providing a place for keeping some of them as 
in a family, and, on mentioning it, a friend 
funded a sum for the purpose, the annual interest 
of which amounted to twenty-five dollars. Four 
fatherless and motherless children were brought 
to him just at the moment, and he ventured to 
receive them. It was the commencement of the 
most magnificent orphan asylum in the world. 
Yet the funds already provided were insufficient 
to maintain a single child for a year. In the 
words of its pious founder, “ the orphan house 
was by no means commenced or founded upon 
any certain sum in hand, or on the assurance of 
persons of rank to take upon themselves the cost 
and charges, but solely and simply in reliance on 
the living God in heaven.’’ Contributions, 


feeding them, to exhort and instruct the adults, | however, came gradually in; apartment after 
and catechise the children. He found them de- | apartment was added, till at last the site of the 


plorably ignorant, and their condition, in the 
words of his biographer, “ went to his heart.” 


neighbouring inn was purchased, and without 
money to buy even the first materials, and trust- 





To benefit them, he had successively established, | ing alone in Providence, the good man laid the 
with suitable inscriptions, three poor-boxes in | corner-stone of a very large edifice. It is deeply 
different places. After these had been in opera- | interesting to follow the simple narrative of his 
tion a few months, a person dropped into one of |German biographer. The neighbours sneered, 
them four Prussian dollars, a sum amounting to | and one man offered to be hanged on the build- 
about three dollars of our money. Itproved the ing when it should be finished. 

seed that yielded a mighty harvest. Francke| Yet year after year, as if by magic, the vast 
was delighted, and, even with so small a begin- | edifice steadily progressed. At the commence- 
ning, the idea of something permanent flashed ment and end of every week, the faithful minister 
upon his mind. “ Without conferring, says he, , assembled the workmen for prayer. Often he 
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was reduced to the greatest straits for supplies, 
and once he could with difficulty purchase a 
couple of candles. His orphans sometimes ate 
their last loaf, and his workmen murmured for 
their wages. At these times, we are told, the 
good man invariably retired to his closet, to use 
his own words, * with acertainty of being heard 
by Him who hears the cry of the young ravens.” 
In the moment of darkest despair, help always 
came. The post brought bills of exchange from 
some distant stranger whom he had never seen, 
an unknown hand sent a well-filled purse, or 
a messenger came, perhaps, bearing the bequest 
of some departed friend. 

Twice his enemies, envious of his fame, rais- 
ed the hue and ery of persecution, and misrepre- 
sented him and his project to the Government, 
and commissions of investigation were appointed, 
which resulted in his triumphant vindication. 
The storms that shook other men but rooted him 
more deeply. Opposition but spread the fame of 
his novel enterprise more and more, and con- 
tributions at length poured in from the rich and 

oor. 

The King of Prussia gave two thousand dol- 
Jars, and a hundred thousand bricks ; a German 
prince, dying, bequeathed the orphan house five 
hundred dueats; and a physician in America 
sent a handsome donation in a time of the great- 
est need. An apothecary at Leipsic gave the 
medicines ; the common hangman became a con- 
tributor, and a chimney sweeper bound himself to 
sweep the orphan house gratuitously as long as 
he lived. 

Thirty-four years from the time the four dol- 
lars were dropped in Francke’s poor-box, there 
was a touching scene. ‘The venerable, dying 
minister was come to bid a last adieu to his 
orphans. His attendants, at his desire, convey- 
ed him in an easy carriage into the yard of the 
orphan house. What a change was there since 
he first saw the spot! Where the inn stood, in 
the miserable suburb, thirty-five years before, 
were then noble edifices, consecrated to benevo- 
lence, where gathered daily more than two thou- 
sand children. How sweet must have seemed 
the musie of those young voices. He had built 
4 monument as a boon to posterity, prouder than 
the Pyramids. His dimmed eye rekindled with 
animation at beholding the blessed consummation 
of the darling purpose of a life. The expiring 
lamp flickered brightly once more. Again and 
again the life blood quickened in the heart of the 
dying patriarch, till it thrilled like that of a hero 
falling in the moment of victory. Overcome 
with his emotions, feeble as he was, we are told 
he lingered, reclining in his carriage, a whole 
hour, with a faltering voice, pouring out thanks 
to Heaven, and fervent prayers for his orphan 
children. Then, as if his work was finished, 
he returned home to die. 

Thousands wept over his remains as over 
those of a near relative, and a whole city mourn- 
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ed his loss. Many generations have since passed, 
but his example remains as one of the illustrious 
good ; the orphans of Halle still keep his birth- 
day, and thousands of helpless and lonely little 
ones have since lived to bless the name of Her- 
man Francke.—Lotferings in Europe. 





CHILDREN AS TEACHERS. 


“ Mother,” said Fanny C., a sweet little girl 
of seven years, brushing back her auburn curls, 
‘‘mother, what does this mean ?— For our con- 
versation is in Heaven.’ ”’ 

The child had been sitting a full half hour, on 
the cricket at her mother’s feet—her bright face 
bending over her book with that earnest gaze 
that betokens the most intense thought; but she 
had not, it seemed, entirely satisfied herself. No 
she looked up confidingly to her mother for 
information. But Mrs. C was also absorbed 
in a book, and she did not heed the gentle child, 
who again repeated more eagerly—* Mother, 
what does this mean ?—* For our conversation 1s 
in heaven.’ ”’ 

“What, what book have you, Fanny ?”’ asked 
Mrs. C “Oh! the Bible.” “ Well I am 
glad you are reading it to-day ;”” (it was Sunday,) 
and the conscience-struck mother glanced at the 
“last new novel” in her own hand, which she 
had been devouring ever since she had risen— 
in truth, for an hour before she left her pillow. 

“But you have not told me what this means, 
mother— For our conversation is in heaven.’ ” 

“Oh! it means that we should talk about good 
things, that is, about heaven and the angels ; and 
say our prayers, and read the Bible,” said Mrs. 











“You know when the ladies were here at 
your party, mother ?”’ 

“Yes, my love.” 

“Was their conversation in heaven?” 

“I fear not, my child. But why do you 
ask ?”’ 

“IT have been thinking,” said the little girl, 
drawing along breath, as though her thoughts 
had been compassed with much difficulty—* I 
have been thiking that people must speak very 
loud to have their conversation in heaven, and I 
wanted to know if that was the reason wlfich 
made the ladies at your party talk so loud.” 

Mrs. C could not forbear smiling at the 
idea of such nonsense as usually comprises the 
conversation of a fashionable party, being heard 
in heaven; yet she keenly felt the rebuke of the 
innocent child, while she endeavoured to answer 
carelessly—“* We do not talk about heaven at 
our parties, Fanny.”’ 

“But when is your conversation in heaven, 
mother ?”’ persisted the little girl. 

The question was a simple one, but poor Mrs, 
C was more troubled to answer it, than she 
would have been to discuss the effects of gravi- 
tation or the properties of light; for she had 














lately attended the lectures of a profound chemist. | tion of our readers, and particularly t 
She bent her lips to the cheek of her lovely | juvenile class, 


daughter, and a tear mingled with a kiss, as she 
thought how this world had engrossed her heart 
and soul, her time and her talents; and how ut- 
terly neglectful she had been of the moral and 
religious training of her precious child. ‘ And 
now she is teaching me !’’ thought the mother. 
And a happy teaching it was. Mrs. C 
is an altered woman ; and her little girl no longer 
thinks it necessary for ladies to talk loudly to 
have their conversation in heaven.—-Lady’s 


Book. 
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We introduce our readers, in the present number, 
to an acquaintance with a British philanthropist 
and statesman who took a prominent part in most 
of the efforts, which marked the active period of 
his life, for meliorating the condition of our race. 
The public have been long familiar with the cha- 
racter of Thomas Fowell Buxton, as the successor 
of Wilberforce, in his labours to procure the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the British West Indies. 
But the volume now before us, containing memoirs 
of his life, exhibits conclusive evidence that this 
constituted but a part of the labours of his parlia- 
mentary career ; and that he was atall times ready, 
to assist by his counsel and his purse, in the ad- 
vancement of measures to relieve the miseries of 
his fellow man. It is understood that very few 
copies of the volume have yet found their way to 
this country, and of course our readers must be 
generally precluded for a time from the satisfaction 
of perusing it. We therefore purpose to furnish a 
summary of its contents, with considerable extracts, 
in the language and dress in which they have been 
given to the public in the volume itself. 


We are persuaded that as journalists we cannot 
confer a greater benetit upon our younger Friends 
than by frequently directing their attention to those 
great doctrines of the Christian religion, which 
were advocated in their purity and fulness by our 
early Friends. And this probably cannot be done 
more effectually in any other way than in the lan- 
guage of the writers themselves. In conformity 
with this view, we purpose to offer, from time to 
time, some extracts on doctrinal subjects, selected 
trom books or writings which the Society has ap- 
proved. Some advices, in relation to the Holy 
Scriptures, issued by the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don, are inserted in the present number. To these 
advices we would willingly call the serious atten- 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House. Beech 
Spring. Perquimons Co., North Carolina, on the 12) 
of the 7th month, 1848, Josepu R. Parker, of Pac. 
quotank Co., to Margaret Ann, daughter of T| 
Newby, of the former place, 


as- 


108, 





Drep,—On the Ist inst., at the residence of his 
uncle, Dr. Moses B. Smith, in this city, after q 
short illness, ALEXANDER Morgan, a member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. His decease 
took place the day on which he was twenty-two 
years old. 





For Friends’ Review. 


ALMS GIVING. 


Among the practical virtues inculeated in the 
New ‘Testament, the giving of alms holds a pro- 
minent place. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that our Saviour in the solemn representation of 
the final separation between the righteous and 
the wicked, which we find in the 25th of Mat- 
thew, assigns as a cause of their acceptance, that 
those on his right hand had administered to the 
wants of the poor, the sick and imprisoned: em- 
phatically declaring that the charities bestowed 
on the least of the family, were accepted as be- 
stowed on himself. 

When invited to dine with a Pharisee, one of 
the high professors of the day, who manilested 
his surprise that our Lord did not observe the 
tradition of the elders, but sat down to meat 
without first washing his hands, he rebuked the 
superstitious observance of the rituals of the 
law, while the essentials, judgment and the love 
of God, were neglected ; and connected with this 
rebuke was an admonition to give alms of such 
things as they had.* This injunction, though 
couched in a few words, includes a large part of 
the duty of man, in his social relations. 

If we duly reflect, that whatever we possess, 
either in the form of mental or physical power, 
or in the shape of worldly goods, comes origin- 
ally from the Creator’s hand, and that we are 
the stewards, not the absolute proprietors of 
these gifts; we readily perceive that the admo- 
nition, to give alms of such things as we have, 
must apply to every case in which we can be 
serviceable to those who are in want. When 
the disciples were sent to preach the gospel, to 
heal the sick, to cast out devils, and to raise the 
dead, their mission was substantially ineluded in 
the above-mentioned admonition. They were 
required to administer to those who lacked, a 
share of the gifts with which they had been 
themselves endowed.t When the lame man at 
the gate of the temple solicited alms of Peter 
and John, the former told him, silver and gold 


* Luke 11: 41. t Matt. 10: 8. 
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have I none, but such as I have, give I thee.) 
ad these disciples, instead of the miraculous 
sower of healing the cripple, possessed a store 
{silver and gold, the spirit of charity by which 
hey were actuated, would no doubt have led to 
, common eleemosynary act. And it is proper 
recollect, that it is of little importance to our- 
selves, in what particular form our alms are 
sven, provided we faithfully occupy the gifts 
ceceived. If we give alms, in the proper spirit, 
and from correct motives, of such things as we 
have, we may humbly hope for acceptance in 
the Divine sight; whether those alms are in the 
frm of spiritual admonition, in that of intel- 
ectual instruction, or in the relief of physical 
wants, 

There are unquestionably some, who, like 
Peter and John, have neither silver nor gold to 
aiminister, whose spiritual endowments qualify 
tem to bestow alms of a more important cha- 
racter than anything which can be purchased 
with silver or gold. Others there are whose 
experience and judgment enable them to ad- 
minister caution and advice to the young and 
inexperienced, which, if duly regarded, may be 
of essential advantage through their future stages 
of life. In eases of these kinds, alms, which 
are greatly needed, may be administered to those 
who do not require assistance in the ordinary 
sense of the term; and they may come from 
such as have little worldly treasure to spare. 

But the distribution of alms, when applied 
directly to physical wants, is evidently consist- 
ent, when the means are possessed, with the 
possession and exercise of spiritual gifts, even of 
the highest order. We find among those ap- 
pointed in the primitive church to attend to the 
daily ministration among the Grecian widows, 
hat Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, was one. And though we have no inti- 
mation, that he neglected his eleemosynary 
charge, we are told that he did great wonders 
and signs among the people. When the Liber- 
ines and Cyrenians disputed with him, they 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit 
by which he spake. This first Christian martyr 
is introduced to our acquaintance in the cha- 
racter of a distributor to the necessities of the 
Grecian widows. We are not, indeed, informed 
that he was also a minister of the gospel, but 
irom the notice which the historian has left of 
lis character and his acts, we may reasonably 
infer that he was. 

In the church of Antioch, the disciples made a 
collection for the relief of their brethren who 
resided in Judea, and sent it to the elders by the 
tands of Barnabas and Saul. Thus we find 
tis eminent apostle employed not only in 
preaching the gospel, but as almoner of the 
thureh, In his defence before Felix, though he 
vad then been nearly thirty years in the apostle- 
“hip, he assigned as one of his objects in visiting 
Jerusalem, his coming to bring alms to his 
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nation.* As the former instance appears to 
have occurred near the beginning, and the latter 
near the end of his apostolic labours, we may 
fairly infer that he always considered the distri- 
bution, or the charge of alms, as quite consistent 
with his gospel mission. 

Long before the Christian era, we find a plain 
intimation of the light in which the giving of 
alms was viewed. We are informed that Oba- 
diah, the governor of Ahab’s house, feared the 
Lord greatly: in other words, was a very pious 
man. And the evidence adduced, and which he 
plead before the prophet Elijah, was that he hid 
an hundred prophets, from the vengeance of 
Jezebel, by fifty in a cave, and fed them with 
bread and water. 

The testimony respecting Cornelius is that he 
feared God, with all his house, and gave much 
alms to the people, and prayed to God alway. 
And the angelic messenger assured him that his 
prayers and his alms had come up for a memo- 
rial before God.t From the history of Corne- 
lius, we may conjecture that he was a man of 
wealth, and that his alms were administered in 
the form of donations. But we have in almost 
immediate connection with this narrative, the 
case of a female, apparently in different cireum- 
stances. She is said to have been full of good 
works and alms deeds which she did. We hear 
of the coats and garments which she made, os- 
tensibly for the poor, while she was with them. 
She seems to have bestowed her own labour 
upon those who were in need, and probably she 
had little else to give. Still this was a compli- 
ance with the injunction to give alms of such 
things as she had. 

To come nearer to our own time, we find a 
number of those who were conspicuous for their 
piety, almost equally remarkable for their libe- 
rality to the poor. George Fox, before he be- 
came a public minister of the gospel, while others 
were feasting and sporting at the time called 
Christmas, used to look out poor widows, from 
house to house, and distribute money among 
them; and frequent instances appear in his sub- 
sequent life, of his attention to the physical ne- 
cessities of the poor. But the assiduous occu- 
pation of his spiritual gifts constituted the great 
business of his life; and in this manner he un- 
questionably rendered greater service to the 
world, than could have been conferred by dis- 
tributing the treasures of Creesus. 

William Penn considered the service of the 
community, either ina civil or religious capacity, 
or both, as his stated occupation; and to that 
object he devoted the energies of a powerful 
mind, and in great measure sacrificed. the com- 
forts of an ample estate. ‘Thus he gave alms of 
the things he possessed. 

Among those ofa still later day, whose love 
to God was manifested by their commiseration 


—_—— 





— ee — 
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* Acts. 24: 17. tib. 10: 4. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh, and the fy. 
filling of the prophecies relating thereto: we 
therefore recommend to all friends, especially 
elders in the church, and masters of families 
that they would, both by example and advice. 
impress on the minds of the younger, a reverey, 
esteem of those sacred writings, and advise ther, 
to a frequent reading and meditating therein :— 
and that you would, at proper times and seasons, 
when you find your minds rightly disposed 
thereunto, give the youth to understand, that the 
same good experience of the work of sanctif. 
cation, through the operations of the Spirit of 
God, which the Holy Scriptures plentifully bea, 
testimony to, is to be witnessed by believers jn 
all generations, as well as by those in the first 
ages of Christianity; in which case, some ¢- 
count of your own experience may be helpful to 
them. And this we recommend as the most 
effectual means of begetting and establishing jn 
their minds a firm belief of the Christian doe. 
trine in general, as well as of the necessity of 
the aid and help of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit of God in the hearts of men in particular, 
contained in the Bible; and of preserving them 
from being defiled with the many pernicious 
notions and principles, contrary to sound doc- 
trine, which are at this time industriously dis- 
persed in the nation, to the reproach of the 
Christian profession in general. 1728. P. E. 
And, dear friends, we tenderly and earnestly 
advise and exhort all parents, and masters of 
families, that they exert themselves in the wisdom 
of God, and in the strength of his love, to in- 
struct their children and families in the doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian religion contained 
in the Holy Scriptures; and that they excite 
them to the diligent reading of those sacred 
writings, which plainly set forth the miraculous 
conception, birth, holy life, wonderful works, 
blessed example, meritorious death, and glorious 
resurrection, ascension, and mediation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to educate 
their children in the belief of those important 
truths, as well as in the belief of the inward 
manifestation and operation of the Spirit of God 
on their own minds, that they may reap the 
benefit and advantage thereof, for their own 
peace and everlasting happiness, which is inti- 
nitely preferable to all other considerations. We 
therefore exhort, in the most earnest manner, 
that all be very careful in this respect; a neglect 
herein being, in our judgment, very blameworthy. 
And further, where any deficiency of this sort 
appears, we recommend to monthly and quarterly 
meetings, that they stir up those whom it may 
concern to their duty therein. 1732. P. E. 
And, dear friends, as much as in you lies, 
encourage a frequent and diligent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures in your families. In them are 
contained the promises of eternal life and sal- 
vation. For as a steady trust and belief in the 
promises of God, and a frequent meditation 


for the destitute and afflicted, and whose memo- 
ries have leit a fragrance behind them which 
must necessarily remain for ages to come, may 
be enrolled the names of Woolman and Benezet, 
the devoted advocates of the African race, and 
the friends of suffering humanity of every grade 
and complexion; of Jonas Hanway, the father 
of the Marine Society and Magdalen Charity, 
and the patron of the poor despised chimney 
sweepers of London; of John Howard, who 
spent the prime of his life in travelling over Eu- 
rope to explore the recesses of degradation and 
misery ; of Richard Reynolds, who employed 
the revenues of a princely estate in relieving the 
distresses of the poor, while he lived with the 
utmost frugality himself; of Elizabeth Fry, 
whose labours to meliorate the condition of the 
prisons and prisoners of Europe are fully 
appreciated by those who can comprehend her 
motives; and of William Allen, who devoted 
the powers of an ardeut and cultivated mind to 
raise the condition of the poor and distressed, in 
the most efficient mode of distributing alms, that 
of instructing and encouraging the objects of his 
bounty how to provide for themselves. 

These, and a number of others who might be 
named, have ennobled the ages and countries in 
which they lived, and bequeathed to posterity 
an example worthy of imitation by the faithful 
occupation of the talents received, and religious 
solicitude to give alms of such things as they 
possessed, whether they had been conferred in 
the character of spiritual endowments to spread 
the light of the gospel among their cotempora- 
ries; in that of intellectual superiority ; or the 
more vulgar character of earthly possessions. 
In all ages the talents intrusted to different indivi- 
duals have been various, in their kind and de- 
gree, but one charge accompanies them all, 
Occupy till 1 come. E. L. 







































ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


We recommend it as an incumbent duty on 
friends, to cause their children to be frequent in 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and to observe to 
them the examples of such children as in scrip- 
ture are recorded to have early learned the fear 
of the Lord, and hearkened to his counsel: in- 
structing them in the fear and dread of the Lord, 
planting upon their spirits impressions of re- 
verence towards God, from whom they have 
their daily support; showing them they ought 
not to offend Him, but love, serve, and honour 
Him, in whose hands all blessings are. 1709. 
Pr. ES 

And, dear friends, inasmuch as the Holy 
Scriptures are the means of conveying and pre- 
serving to us an account of the things most 
surely to be believed concerning the coming of 


ee - ——_ — — 


* This signifies that the article was extracted from 
the printed epistle of 1709. 
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ae law of the Lord, was the preservation of a 
remnant in old time, so it is even to this day; 
yi as a distrust and disbelief of the promises of 
God, and a neglect of his holy law, was the oc- 
asion of the complaints made against the Jews, 
he posterity of Abraham, even so we have 
season to fear, that the apparent decline in our 
«me of true piety and godly zeal, in many places, 
s oo much owing to a disregard of the doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the promises of the 
Holy Spirit in them recorded. Wherefore it 
really behoves every one, who would be united 
Christ, and a member of his church, to believe 
is the promises of God and Christ, and wait to 
jnow the fulfilling of them in his own heart. It 
wis by this the primitive believers became of 
«one heart, and of one soul.”’* It was by one 
Spirit, namely, the Spirit promised by Christ, 
tat they were “all baptized into one body.”’t 
Having therefore, dearly beloved, such great and 
precious promises, and being encompassed with 
w great a cloud of witnesses, let us run with 
eveerfulness in the ways of the Lord; “ Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
ith, who, for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, znd is 
st down at the right hand of the throne of 
God."t 1740. P. E. 

We believe there is an increased attention in 
Friends in various parts, not only to promote in 
heir families the frequent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, but to make it the employment of a 
portion of time daily. We commend this prac- 
wee, and we believe that if the heads of families 
are careful in cultivating the seed of ‘Truth in 
themselves, there will be so little danger of the 
custom becoming formal, that it will not unfre- 
quently be the means of quickening the minds of 
those concerned in it: more especially if a sub- 
sequent pause be allowed; in order that the 
sered truths which have been read may have 
ime to make their due impression on the mind ; 
or that the mind may have time to rise in secret 
spiration after a blessing. 1807. P. E. 





THE IDENTITY OF RELIGION, IN ALL AGES, 


** Religion is a tie.’’—Crisp. 


The most important consideration which ean 
possibly engage human attention isx—How may 
ian be brought into peaceful union with God? 
And this question ought to be treated, not as one 
‘mere theological speculation, but as a question 
of the deepest practical interest to every indi- 
‘vidual child of Adam. So long as our first pa- 
rents maintained their entire trust and confidence 
their Heavenly Father, loving and fearing him 
ove all things, they walked in harmony with 
his will, and enjoyed that communion with him 
which, far more than the beauteous flowers and 
‘its of Paradise, constituted the privilege—the 


SS 


“Acts iv. 32, 1 Cor. xii. 13. { Heb. xii. 2. 


joy—the very life of that state in which man 
originally existed, and was good. 

And when, by transgression, man had fallen 
from that near and blessed relation to his Maker, 
and all the evils had come upon him which had 
been pronounced as the consequences of dis- 
loyalty and disobedience, divine mercy, pitying 
the outcasts from his presence, provided the 
means of restoration, and cheered them with the 
prospect of brighter days at least to their pos- 
terity. Faith, love, and filial fear were the great 
characteristics of man’s primitive relation to his 
Creator, and may be said to have constituted the 
religion of Paradise. And since the divine 
nature and character are unchanged and unchange- 
able, and man has lost that blessed state of fealty 
to God, we may venture to add, that the restora- 
tion to the state of faith, love, and filial fear, is, 
and has ever been, the great end and object of 
true religion. 

But though its great primitive characteristics 
remain unchanged, there was an adaptation of 
divine means to the altered circumstances and 
condition of man. In his first state, he had to 
retain the condition in which he was created ; in 
the second and rebellious state, he stood in need 
of pardon and of change. In the first state, 
eternal life was his portion; in the second state, 
that hope was cut off; death had been pro- 
nounced to be the certain wages of sin, and man, 
as a mere animal and rational creature, had no 
relish for close intercourse with a pure and holy 
Being, or for that state of likeness to God, in 
which alone true faith, love, and filial fear can 
be rendered. It became, therefore, the office of 
religion to declare the means by which man 
might be re-admitted to the divine favour—the 
severed parties be again bound together in holy 
union—and it may be asserted that, for the 
restoration of true union with God, there has 
ever been, since man’s fall, two essential particu- 
lars ;—first, the forgiveness of sin, and secondly, 
a change of mind; and these two elements, 
though distinct in kind, are, in their practical 
relation to man, inseparable. No forgiveness 
without change of mind, and no reconciliation 
without both forgiveness and cuange. 

‘The provision of the means of man’s recon- 
ciliation is, in the fullest sense, of divine bounty : 
man cannot be said to have any part in it; it is 
an act of free love and mercy ; “* God commend- 
eth his love towards us, in that, whilst we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ Rom. v. 8. 
And He who, in the fulness of time, took flesh 
and dwelt among us,—who died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification—is that Word 
which was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, by whom all things were made, and who 
is, and ever was, the life and light of men. He 
is the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; and as in his character 
there is no variableness, so likewise, with re- 
spect to his requirements from man, it may 
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safely be said, that He is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. 

This subject of the essential sameness of true 
religion in all ages, appears to us to be one of 
much practical interest, and it may be illustrated 
by a glance at the history of the Patriarchal, 
Israelitish, and Gospel times. | 

I. In the gracious promise made to our first 
parents, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head, was doubtless conveyed 
to them the assurance, that the enemy who had 
overcome and spoiled them, should ultimately be 
conquered by one of their own offspring, who 
should restore to them privileges which they 
had lost. It was not, however, only the hope 
of remote victory, and of blessing to their pos- 
terity, which God in merey bestowed upon his 
rebellious children: it is evident, that to them 
the means of peaceful approach to their heavenly 
Father was provided; and reunion to Him, by 
the ties of holy spiritual affections, was very 
early experienced ; though the full extent of the 
divine mercy, and the glorious features of that 
economy of grace which had begun to shed its 
benignant influence upon man, was imperfectly 
developed. 

The assurance of the divine favour by an out- 
ward token, appears to have been granted to the 
early Patriarchs in connexion with sacrifice,— 
an act of homage which we may well believe to 
have been divinely appointed, although the time 
and precise character of the institution is not 
recorded.* It will be remembered, that when 
the two sons of Adam presented to the Lord their 
respective offerings of the fruits of their labours, 
the token of divine favour was conferred on his, 
whose works were righteous; and withheld 
from his, whose works were evil. The heart 
of Abel was united to God by faith; and that of 
Cain was far from Him. “The Lord had re- 
spect unto Abel and to his offering; but unto 
Cain and to his offering, he had not respect :”’ 
and this “ respect’”’ is spoken of by the Apostle 
to the Hebrews, as testifying that Abel “ was 
righteous.’’ Gen. iv. 4. Heb. xi. 4. 

Thus, under this primitive economy, the 
means of peace were provided, and so large was 
the measure of restoration, that man was again 
enabled to walk with God: such a state is re- 
corded to have been the attainment of Enoch 
and Noah; and the close of Enoch’s life, * who 
was not, for God took him,”’ might well raise or 
confirm the hope of future and eternal revnion. 

In the brief scripture history of the early pro- 


ceedings of mankind, we are presented with | 


sketches of two opposite classes of the human 
family,—primitive types of what has ever since 

*From this incident, as well as from the sacrifices 
of Abraham and Noah, and the mention of clean and 
wnuclean beasts, as being taken into the ark, it appears 
probable that some of the great features of the legal 
services had been also found in the patriarchal re- 
ligious institutions. 
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been found in the earth—the sons of God 
the children of men; and we see the 
the good—drawn into the vortex of evil with sh, 
latter, until “the wickedness of man w : 
in the earth, and every imagination of 4 
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former. 
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thoughts of his heart was evil, and that cop. 
tinually,”—* and the Lord said, My Spirit sis: 
not always strive with man, for that he also « 
flesh.”” And here, whilst in the awful catas. 
trophe which followed, we see the eternal cop. 
troversy of God with sin, we have a clear jny. 
mation that he who had commanded the light y 
shine out of darkness, and whose command the 
plastic materials of nature had obeyed, had they 
sent forth a measure of his grace and good Spirit, 
to enliven and enlighten the dead, dark hearts oj 
the sons of men. ‘That Spirit which strove jy 
vain with the rebellious, was, no doubt, the souree 
of power as well as of light, to those who 
yielded to its influence, and who were thereby 
led to walk with God in faith, and love, anj 
filial fear. 

This living principle, in the absence of which 
there is spiritual death, has been the spring oj 
true religious action in allages. But it has been 
bestowed in such measures in various periods, 
;as seemed good to infinite Wisdom, in the car- 
'rying forward of that progressive economy of 
‘grace, which was provided for the fallen family 
| of Adam. 
| If. The post-deluvian patriarchal period 2e- 

cords essentially in character with the preceding 
one. The command to Abraham was, * Walk 
before me and be thou perfect.’ Gen. xvii. |. 
He had been Jed by the divine command to 
leave his father’s house, and by faith to sojourn 
‘in a land in which he was a stranger, but which 
he was assured should be the possession of lis 
posterity. Here we find divine intercourse was 
resumed, and man again became * the friend ot 
God.’ The communications made to Abraham 
appear usually to have been through the medium 
of angels, or of visions; but he was also fu 
voured by immediate divine communications, 1! 
which, gracious promises were made to bin, 
and the Lord himself entered into a covenant 
| with his servant, and talked with him. This 
covenant is the first marked step in the progress 
‘of that divine purpose, which had been it: 
mated in the promise of a deliverer made to ovr 
first parents. . 

To Abraham it was said, “in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” en. 
xxii. 18. Man’s impatience, and his wisdom, 
too, are ready to say, Why this delay—why 
this institution of rites—why these figures (! 

good things, instead of the enjoyment ol the 
realities?’ Abraham reasoned not so; “he be 
‘lieved in the Lord, and he counted it to him lor 
-righteousness.”’ “ Abraham,” said the promise: 
Deliverer, “saw my day and was glad.” ‘Though 
-he and his co-patriarchs received not the good 
‘things promised, and saw them but afar off, they 
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eere persuaded of them and embraced them, 
sonfessing that they were strangers and pilgrims 
vy the earth, desiring, as their conduct plainly 
iclared, a better country, that is an heavenly ; 
wpherefore,”’ saith the Apostle, “God is not 
yshamed to be called their God: for he hath 
prepared for them a city.” , Heb. xi. 16. And 
snot this essentially the faith and spirit of the 
uly religious in all ages? Abraham was com- 
nanded to walk before the Lord, and to be per- 
eet; and this perfection, though measured by 
ye degree of light which was then afforded, was 
evidently the same in kind, with that which has 
over marked the character of the true believer in 
God. How conspicuous were the features of 
jivine morality in that pattern of holy conscien- 
iousness—the oppressed, afflicted, and subse- 
quently honoured, patriarch Joseph! What but 
an inward conviction of the omnipresence and 
holiness of the Almighty, united with love and 
élial fear, could have enabled him to resist 
mptation, when a slave in the house of Poti- 
phar, and to say, “How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” Gen. xxxix. 
), Nor was his faith less evident in the Egvpt- 
un prison-house, and under the greater moral 
ial of Egyptian prosperity and honours. 


(To be continued, } 


DR. RUSH AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


The following in relation to Dr. Rush and his 
opinions, has been sent to us for republication, 
by an esteemed friend. It will be read with in- 
terest by many of our citizens. 


From the American Daily Advertiser. 


A TRIBUTE. 


About three years ago, having occasion for 
the counsel of Dr. Benjamin Rush, in a case of 
some difficulty, he was pleased to attend with 
me: and not unfrequently afier the necessary 
inquiries and directions for the patient, he would 
introduce the subject of religion. His observa- 
ions were such as always conveyed instruction 
and delight. One day, in the presence of the 
patient, the doctor in a very impressive manner, 
quoted the words of Elihu to the friends of 
Job:—“'There is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth it an under- 
standing.” This, said he, I believe, not only as 
it respeets what may be termed spirituals, but 
also intellectuals ; and although it must be con- 
essed that our profession merits the title of rs 
Conjectandi, yet I believe that my most happy 
and useful discoveries in the healing art have 
been by inspiration; and when I see my works 
ranslated into other languages, and my name 
publicly eulogised, | am constrained secretly to 
wknowledge: “Not unto me, O Lord! not 
vnto me, but unto ‘Thee belongeth the praise.’”’ 

The humble fervour of expression, and the 
lear of sincerity at this solemn moment, bedew- 
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ing his venerable cheek, cannot easily be forgot- 
ten. It was sufficiently evident to me that he 
spake from the abundance of his heart, and I 
thought: “How ennobled is science, when 
crowned with humility.” In Rush was now 
absorbed the greatness of the physician, in the 
more transcendant greatness of the Christian. 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, May 25th, 1913, 
No. 42. ; 


The above account is so correspondent with 
what I have heard Dr. Rush frequently express 
were his decided sentiments, in respect to his 
belief of the doctrine of inspiration, that I have 
thought it was due to the doctor’s memory, to 
copy it from the paper and preserve it. 

Samvet Coates, 1815. 

Copied from the Annual Monitor, printed at 
York for William Alexander, 1816. 


For Friends’ Review. 


NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


In a former number of the Review,* reference 
was made to a successful attempt of our towns- 
man, Charles Ellet, to erect a pathway across 
the Niagara river beiow the Falls, connecting 
the New York with the Canada shore. Ina 
recent number of the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, is found the following gratifying state- 
ment of the construction of a * footbridge,” on 
which many persons daily pass with safety. 

“Suspension Bripce.—Notwithstanding the 
incredulity of many as to the ultimate completion 
of the suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, Mr. 
Ellet has been quietly pursuing his enterprise, 
first throwing over a passage way in the shape 
of a single strand, and now he announces the 
completion of a footbridge, over which he pro- 
poses to drive a horse and buggy. ‘There were 
many in the beginning who did not believe it 
possible even to span the immense chasm of the 
Niagara with anything passable, but as they 
have seen their doubts removed in this respect, 
they begin to think that science, combined with 
energy and determination, can accomplish all 
that has been proposed in this matter, and that 
in the course of two or three years, we may 
behold the steam car thundering across this 
‘impassable gulf’ 

“We understand that the erection of the 
railroad strucwre is to be immediately entered 
upon. The towers are to be constructed in the 
rear of those of the footbridge, and Mr. Ellet is 
confident that he will have the whole completed 
by the close of 1850. It is a magnificent enter- 
prise, and none but a man of genius, confident in 
his own powers, in the science to which he is 
ardently attached, would have dared to enter 
upon the undertaking. 

“Large numbers pass daily over the foot- 


*Page 508. 
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bridge, at 25 cents each, and quite a revenue is | scoundrel,” and he feels miserable ; 


but remark 


derived therefrom—sufficient to pay the interest | “1 am sorry,” and he will try to do better, y 


upon all that has been thus far expended.” 


From one of our city papers we take the fol-|a pleasant word to him, and he leaves 


lowing additional particulars in relation to the 


' 
| 
bold and energetic enterprize of the engineer. 


We could not characterize the feat spoken of as 
one of “calm and cool daring,’’ that should | 
challenge our approbation. If I have a correct | 
idea of the bridge—its height—and its lack of | 
protection by railing, the attempt to cross it in a 
“buggy,” was one of reckless hardihood, that | 
amounts to something very like a tempting of | 
Providence. 

“ We cannot resist the inclination to give pub- 
licity to the following thrilling adventure, which 
is extracted from a letter to a friend in this city, 
from C. Ellet, Jr., the bold architect of the 
Wheeling and Niagara Suspension bridges, 
which, for a feat of calm, cool daring, we think it 
would be difficult to excel. 


“ Nracara Farts, July 29, 1848. 

“This morning I laid the last plank of my 
footbridge on the Canada side, and then drove 
over and back again in a buggy. Five hundred 
feet of the bridge was without a railing on either 
side. My horse, though spirited, went along 
quietly, touched up occasionally with the whip, 
just to show him that he was in command, and 
give him courage. 

«“ On returning I directed one of the drivers to 
bring on his team—a two horse closed carriage, 
weighing altogether over a ton anda half. I 
took his place on the box and drove over and 
back. ‘The horses went quietly. ‘The flooring 
is but ecght feet wide, 220 feet high, 762 feet 
long, and without railing, over such a torrent as 
you never saw, and never will see any where 


"? 


else! A. 





CHEAP PLEASURES. 


Did you ever study the cheapness of some 
pleasures?’ Do you know how little it takes to 
make a multitude happy? Such trifles as a 
penny, a word, or a smile,do the work. There 
are two or three boys passing along—give them 
each a chestnut, and how smiling they look! 
they will not be cross for some time. A poor 
widow lives in a neighbourhood, who is the 
mother of half a dozen children; send them half 
a peck of sweet apples, and they will all be 
happy. A child has lost its arrow—the world 
to him——-and he mourns sadly ; help him to find 
it, or make him another, and how quickly will 
the sunshine play upon his sober face. A boy 
has as much as he can do to pile up a load of 
wood; assist him a few moments, or speak a 
pleasant word to him, and he forgets his toil and 
works away without minding it. Your appren- 
tice has broken a mug, or cut the vest too large, 
or slightly injured a piece of work; say, “ You 


employ a man—pay him cheerfully, and 


Sp 1K 


Vour 
house with a contented heart, to light up his own 


hearth with smiles and gladness. 

Pleasure is cheap—who will not bestow 
liberally? If there are smiles, sunshine and 
flowers all about us, let us not grasp them y th 
a miser’s fist, and lock them up in our hear. 
No. Rather let us take them and scatter them 
about us, in the cot of the widow, amons the 
groups of children in the crowded mart, wher 
men of business congregate, in our families a4 
everywhere. We can make the wretched 
happy ; the discontented, cheerful ; the afflict: 
resigned, at an exceedingly cheap rate, Who 
will refuse to do it?—.Mass. Spy. 


it 





NEWLY DISCOVERED ARTICLE OF Foop. 


The Paris papers mention a vegetable prod. 
tion found on the high lands of the south of th 
French provinces in Africa, and in Algeriay 
Sahara, during the last campaign, which has 
been pointed out to the French Government by 
General Jussuf. The new article is a lichey 
which is found in a great part of Sahara. |: js 
nourishing like the manna of the Hebrews, 
The foliowing is an extract from the report on 
this subject, addressed by General Jussuf to thy 
Governor-General. It is dated El-Beida, May 
Lith, 1847: 

“M. Raymond, assistant surgeon attached to 


|the corps, pointed out, during the expedition of 


last year, a sortof lichen which he found in 


‘abundance in certain parts of Sersou, and which 


appeared to him capable of being used for the 
food of animals and perhaps of men. Consider- 
ing the advantages which we might derive from 
this article in our expeditions towards the south, 
in case it shall prove to be suitable for the food 
of men or even animals, I took advantage of te 
march of my column across the high lands of 
Sersou and the southern region, to gain informa- 
tion on questions relating to the existence, te 
nature, the production, and the uses of this lichen. 
“In the state in which I observed it, and in 
which it appeared to be used, it is detached from 
the’ soil, on which it is rolled here and there by 
the wind, and has the appearance of small pieces 
of leather, of the colour of the earth, rolled and 
doubled up together. It is dry and as hard as 
grain of corn; it is white inside, and presents 4 
farinaceous aspect when it is crushed ; its taste 
is very much like dried grain, and a prolonged 
mastication develops a slight degree of biter 
ness. | 
“ According to observations and information 
which has been collected, we are certain that lt 
is produced every year, after the rainy season, 
under the form of moss, on the ground, to which 
it is at first attached. ‘The upper part is then 
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ghitish, that vsash, that which lies on the ground takes the, all the sta lies on the ground takes the , all the starchy particles into dextrine onan sugar. 
Ls 
The sun afterwards acts | It may then be concluded with certainty that the 


colour of the earth. 
upon this substance, which becomes dry, rolls 

self up, and grows crisp. It then detaches 
self from the soil, and the wind drives it about 
and collects it under the tufis of thyme, the only 
regeuble which grows on the land where it is 
produced ° 

« The farinaceous appearance of the inside of 
this lichen ; the knowledge that all vegetables of 
this class contain a nutritious substance, and, as 
we have said, in Tartary, gave rise to the idea 
that it might be applied to the nourishment of the 

snimals in our army. It was offered to the 
horses, who ate it readily; one of them was 
subjected for three weeks to a regimen of barley 
and lichen, which did not seem to be injurious 
w him; meantime the experiment ought to be 
repeated, and I have given orders that a certain 
number of animals should be put upon the 
lichen, mixed at first with half barley and then 
with the lichen alone if possible. ‘This regimen 
will be applied with all precaution and all possi- 
ble prudence, and I shall in future give an account 
of these results. I shall beside send to Algiers 
several bags of this substance that it may be 
subjected to analysis and observation. 

“[ learn, moreover, that during years of 
scarcity the Ouled Nayis make of the lichen 
mixed with barley a coarse but very substantial 
kind of bread. I sent a specimen of this sub- 
tance and a copy of these facts to the different 
commanding officers acting in the South. 

“Dr. Raymond adds to these details the 
following observations : The nutritive properties 
of this lichen, he says are summed up in its 
name of eatable, which the botanists bestow 
upon it, and we find elsewhere long articles 
which enumerate the results of the analysis, and 
show us how much alimentary substance it 
contains, and give us the @onviction that it 
contains nothing hurtful. 

“As to its identity, it is certainly the Lichen 
Esculentus, of which the ‘Tartars make great 
use. Their cattle feed upon it and they make 
of it a sort of bread eaten by the poor, and which 
they consider a kind of manna sent them by 
Heaven. 

“General Jussuf, at Boghar, caused two loaves 
to be made of the lichen ; one, containing pure 
lichen, was softer and had less consistency than 
the other, to which more than a tenth of flour 
was added, ‘This last resembled much the army 
bread, of which it had nearly the same taste. 

The nutritive qualities of this bread cannot be 
denied, when it is known that one of our most 
istnguished chemists, M. Payen, has ascertain- 

that a substance may be extracted from the 
chen the same in its properties, its transforma- 
lions, and its elementary composition with the 
sturch formerly pointed out in it by M. Berze- 
ius. He remarked afterward that the diastasis, 

ld reacting on the jelly of the lichen, transforms 
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army of the expedition to the south will find in 


this ecryptogamia a sufficient artic le of food in 
case of the failure of provisions.” 





WATER AS A BEVERAGE. 

Water is the natural and proper drink of man. 
Indeed it is the grand beverage of organized na- 
ture. It enters largely into the composition of 
the blood and juices of animals and plants; 
forms an important ingredient in their original 
structures, and bears a fixed and unalterable re- 
lation to their whole vital economy. It was the 
only beverage of the human fumily in their 
primeval state. 

In that garden, where grew “ ev ery tree pleas- 
ant to the sight and good for food,” producing 
all the richness and variety of “ fruit and flower’ 
which an omnipotent and all-bountiful Creator 
could adapt to the relish of his senses, and the 
exigencies of his entire organization; it cannot 
for a moment be doubted that man was in acon- 
dition the best suited to secure to him the un- 
interrupted, as well as the highest and best 
exercise and enjoyment, of his physical, mental, 
and moral powers. His drink was water. A 
river flowed from Paradise. From the moment 
that river began to “ water the garden,”’ till the 
present, no human invention has equalled this 
simple beverage; and all the attempts to im- 
prove it by the admixture of other substances, 
whether alcoholic, narcotic, or aromatic, have 
not only failed, but have served to deteriorate or 
poison it, and render it less healthful and safe. 

Water is as well adapted to man’s natural 
appetite as to the physical wants of his organs. 
A natural thirst, and the pleasures derived from 
its gratification, were given us to secure to the 
vital machinery the supply of liquid necessary 
to its healthy movements. When this natural 
thirst occurs, no drink tastes so good, and in 
truth none is so good as water; none possesses 
adaptations so exact to the vital necessities of the 
organs. So long as a fresh supply of liquid is 
not needed, so long as there is not the least relish 
for water, it offers no temptation, while its ad- 
dition to the circulating fluids would be useless, 
or hurtful.— Dr. Muzzy’s Prize Essay. 





COLD IN HUDSON’S BAY. 


R. M. Ballantyne, in a lively journal of six 
years’ residence in the territories of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, tells us, that for part of 
October there is sometimes a little warm, or, 
rather, thawy weather ; but after that, until the 
following April, the thermometer seldom rises 
to the freezing point. In the depth of winter, 
the thermometer falls from 30 to 40, 45, and 
even 49 degrees below zero of Fahrenheit. 
This intense cold is not, however, so much felt 
as one might suppose, for during its continuance 
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the air is perfectly calm. Were the slightest 
breath of wind to rise when the thermometer 
stands so low, no man could show his face to it 
fora moment. Forty degrees below zero, and 
quite calm, is infinitely preferable to fifteen 
below, or thereabout, with a strong breeze of 
wind. Spirit of wine is, of course, the only 
thing that can be used in the thermometer: as 
mercury, were it exposed to such cold, would 
remain frozen nearly half the winter. Spirit 
never froze in any cold ever experienced at 
York Factory, unless when very much adulte- 
rated with water; and even then, the spirit 
would remain liquid in the centre of the mass. 
Quicksilver easily freezes in this climate, and 
it has frequently been run into a bullet mould, 
exposed to the cold air till frozen, and in this 
state rammed down a gun barrel, and fired 
through a thick plank. The average cold may 
be set down at about 15 or 16 degrees below 
zero, or 48 degrees of frost. The houses at the 
bay are built of wood, with double windows 
and doors. They are heated by large iron 
stoves, fed with wood; yet, so intense is the 
cold, that when a stove has been in places red- 
hot, a basin of water in the room has been 
frozen solid !—Living ge. 





FAITH. 
BY R. S. ANDROS. 
A Swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essay’d to make her nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toil’d 
With patient art; but e’er her work was crown’d, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoil’d, 

And dash’d it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought; 
Yet not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grass she brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hands, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toil’d again; and, last night, hearing calls, 
I look’d, and, lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What trust is here, O Man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its earlier dawn ? 
Hath clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have Faith and struggle on! 





THE CHILD’S DREAM. 
RY C. B. DOGGETT. 

««Oh I have had a dream, mother, 
So beautiful and strange ; 

Would I could still sleep on, mother, 
And that dream never change !”’ 

«‘ What hast thou dreamed, my dear one ? 
Thy look is bright and wild; 

Thy mother’s ear is ready 
To listen to her child.” 





‘I dreamed I lay asleep, mother, 
Beneath an orange tree, 

When a white bird came and sang, 
So sweetly unto me; 

Though it woke me with its warbling 
Its notes were soft and low, = 

And bade me rise and follow, 
Wherever it might go. 


mother. 


‘Tt led me on and on, mother, 
Through greves and realms of light. 
Until it came to one, mother, : 
Which dazzled,—’twas so bright. 
As tremblingly I entered, 
An angel form drew near, 
And bade me welcome thither, 
Nor pain nor sorrow fear. 


‘*T knew not aught was there, mother. 
I only felt ’twas bliss, 
And joined that white bird’s song, mother 
Oh! canst thou read me this ?”’ 
«“ Yes, dearest, to thy mother, 
Such happiness is given— 
The Holy Spirit was that bird, 
That grove of light was Heaven !” 


‘ 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Coneress.—The Oregon Territorial bil] passed 
the House on the 2d inst., by a vote of yeas 129. 
nays 71. The Wilmot Proviso was retained in the 
bill by yeas 88, nays 114, on a motion to strike 
it out. The proposition to give the Territorial Go. 
vernor the veto power, was lost by a vote of 132 to 
63. On the 5th, the bill was reported in the Senate. 
with two amendments, one restoring the Governor's 
veto power, and the other reciting, as the reason 
for enacting the Wilmot Proviso, that the territory 
lies north of the parallel of 36° 30’, the Missouri 
Compromise line. The object of this preamble is 
to secure an expression of Congress in favour of the 
extension of that line to the Pacific. 


Evrorr.—By the steamer America, dates to the 
22d ult. have been received. The improvement in 
trade seerns to have received a check in conse- 
quence of the critéeal condition of Ireland, which 
country appears to be on the very verge of insur 
rection. Many of the popular leaders and editors 
have been arrested, some of whom are in prison, 
and others out on bail. It is supposed that their 
conviction will be the signal for a general rising. 
The cities of Dublin, Cork, Waterford and Drog- 
heda, had been proclaimed under an act giving 
authority to the police to search for arms, and to 
take into custody all persons found in possession 0! 
them without a license. At the town of Carrick, in 
Tipperary County, some of the club members 
having been arrested, it appears that the people 
rose in arms and demanded their release, which 
the authorities complied with accordingly. By the 
latest telegraphic account, it appears that Lord 
John Russell, on the 22d, moved, in the House 0! 
Commons, “for leave to introduce a bill to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant and other chief governors 0! 
Ireland, until the first day of March, 1849, to @p- 
prehend and detain any person or persons sU* 
pected of conspiring against her Majesty’s perso" 
and government.”? There seems to be but little o! 
interest from the continent. The Sicilian Parli- 
ment has offered the crown of Sicily to the secon’ 
son of Charles Albert, King of Sardiuia. 





